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GOVERNOR GRIGGS disapproved the 
Forestry Commission bill which origi- 
nated with and was successfully piloted 
through both houses of the Legislature 
by the New Jersey Forestry Association, 


ostensibly because it appeared to interfere , 


with the work of the Geological Survey. 
Although it is probable he took the ad- 
vice of the State Geologist and Garden 
and Forest, the Governor is long-headed 
enough not to disregard the endorsement 
of many others unless there are other 
and more important reasons than the one 
just mentioned. The bill was not devised 
to interfere in any way with the work of 
the Geological Survey, which is an in- 
vestigative, and not an administrative 
institution. It is quite within the func- 
tion of the Survey to continue its investi- 
gations indefinitely and give advice on 





” 


this and other subjects pertaining to the 
resources of the State for many years to 
come. At least a few members of the 
Survey strongly favored the appointment 
of a commission with administrative 
powers to put into action the results of 
these investigations. 

The simple facts that the Governor is 
not interested to a very great extent in 
the subject, that he did not thoroughly 
investigate matters, and that the work 
was already in good hands and in a flour- 
ishing condition fall short of explaining 
his absolute refusal to’ sign the bill in 
spite of.the endorsement of many-influ- 
ential persons. To guess the riddle of 
the Sphinx one must gain admittance to 
the shrine. Perhaps the railroad and 
water shed people, seeing the restrictions 
which might be enforced in the course of 
time, would naturally in a quiet but pow- 
erful way oppose it. 

THE Pennsylvania Forestry Associa- 
tion and the Commissioner of Forestry of 
Pennsylvania deserve to be highly con- 
gratulated. They have succeeded in se- 
euring the co-operation of the Legislature, 
the Governor and the press. The follow- 
ing have become laws : 

No. 19. An act making it the duty of 
the various county officials to furnish on 
demand therefor information from their 
respective offices to the head of any de- 
partment of the State government and 
providing a compensation therefor; No. 
27. An act to authorize constables and 
other peace officers, without first pro- 
curing a warrant, to arrest persons reas- 
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onably suspected by them of offending 
against the laws protecting timber lands ; 
No. 28. An act making constables of 
townships ex-officio fire wardens for the 
extinction of forest fires and for reporting 
to the Court of Quarter Sessions viola- 
tions of the laws for the protection of 
forests from fire, prescribing the duties of 
such fire wardens, and their punishment 
for failure to perform the same, and em- 
powering them to require, under penalty, 
the assistance of other persons in the ex- 
tinction of such fires; No. 62. An act 
authorizing the purchase by the Common- 
wealth of unseated lands for the non- 
payment of taxes for the purpose of cre- 
ating a State forest reservation; No. 
210. An act to secure State forestry res- 
ervations and providing for the expenses 
thereof; No. 217. An act for the preser- 
vation of forests, and particularly reliev- 
ing forest lands from taxation. 

We sincerely hope that ample means 
will be provided for the enforcement of 
these laws, and that the interest which 
has been aroused by the efforts of the 
forestry workers in Pennsylvania will be 
lasting. The example of this progressive 
State is of inestimable value to the whole 
country. 

The following is quoted from a recent 
sensible editorial in the Philadelphia 
Press : 

“Tt has required a long time for the public 
mind to be educated to the point of forest pro- 
tection, but it has at last crystallized, and it 
would be unfair and unwise to ignore it. The 
easy passage of forestry legislation this session 
shows how firmly our people have decided that 
an end must be made of forest fires. Let there 
be no failure then to make the appropriations 


requsite to render our new laws operative.”’ 
fed Pact Eke 8) 


It is claimed that a coating of pow- 
dered charcoal mixed with linseed oil to 
the consistency of paint is an excellent 
and inexpensive preservative for wood. 


The Communal Forests of the Grand Duchy 
of Hesse. 

Prepared for THE FORESTER, under the di- 
rection of Ministerialrath F, Miihl. Translated 
by the editor. 

PART I. 


The Grand Duchy of Hesse with a to- 
tal area of 767,859 hectares (1 hectare 
equals 24% acres) has 244,765 ha or 
31 8-10 per cent of its area in forest. As 
to the ownership of these forests the larg- 
est part, viz., 38 4-10 per cent, or 94,218 
ha, belongs to communes, societies and 
corporations ; these figures being double 
the average percentage for the whole of 
Germany. 32 8-10 per cent of the forests 
are private and the rest 28 8-10 per cent 
belong partly to the State and partly to 
the Crown ; those belonging to the latter 
however have been confided to the care 
of the State. Thus the communal forests 
comprise about 12 per cent or one-eighth 
of the entire territory. Their importance 
to the State as well as to the separate 
communes is therefore fully apparent. 
From the earliest times the communal 
forests of the ancient Hesse and of most 
of her incorporated possessions have been 
subjected to forestry regulations. Ap- 
preciating the position and significance 
of the commune in the State organism as 
well as the peculiar conditions of forest 
management, a government regulation 
introducing the system of forest districts 
as affecting communal forests was es- 
tablished in 1776, according to which the 
management of Communal and State for- 
ests was to be uniform in principle and 
conducted by the same authorities. An 
edict in 1803 confirmed the plan estab- 
lishing an ‘‘Oberforstamt’’ and espe- 
cially declared that communal, society, 
and corporation forests should come un- 
der its rule.and sway. ‘These forestry 
regulations were however not specified in 
detail nor generally systematised, and 
this defect was greatly emphasized in the 
year 1806 owing to the accession of sev- 
eral princedoms where forestry methods 
either differed or were entirely absent. 

The Organic Forest Law of January, 
1811, applicable to the newly created 
state of the Grand Duchy of Hesse cor- 
rected the defect ; it did not extend how- 
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ever to the province of Rhine-Hessen (ac- 
quired at the time of the Napoleonic dis- 
solution) owing to the fact that the for- 
estry laws already existing in this prov- 
ince, derived in part from French rule, 
were already sufficiently analagous in 
principle. The established methods of 
forestry management contained in the 
organic law of 1811 are still, in the main, 
operative, with the exception of the prin- 
ciple applying to the care of private for- 
ests, these having been released since 
1819, although they are subject to the 
rule requiring re-foresting after cutting. 

According to Section 2 of the aforesaid 
organic Forest Law, the districts to be 
known as‘‘OberfOrstereien’’ and ‘‘Forste’’ 
shall so fit into each other that every spot 
of ground in the whole Grand Duchy, 
whether covered with wood or not, shall 
belong to an ‘‘ Oberforsterei’’ and toa 
‘*Forst.’’ The Grand Duchy, according 
to this principle, is now divided into 6 
‘*Forste’’ and 71 ‘‘OberfOrstereien’’ 
which comprise State, communal, and 
private forests with boundaries fixed as 
suitably as possible. The heads of the 
‘*Oberforstereien’’ are called ‘‘ Ober- 
forster;’’ those of the ‘‘ Forste,’’ ‘‘Ober- 
forst-meister.’’ The appointment of these 
officials is made by the crown without 
reference to the district they are to gov- 
ern. They must have passed a final 
gymnasium examination, have studied 
Forestry for three years at the State Uni- 
versity and have passed the State Exam- 
ination and gone through a practical 
course. ‘The Oberforster carry out their 
administration under the control of the 
Oberforst-meister and under the instruc- 
tion of the Grand Ducal Ministry of Fi- 
nance (Department of Forestry and Fi- 
nance. ) 

According to the law of 1811, the term 
Communal Forests includes, besides city 
and village forests, the forests of all so- 
cieties and corporations. The Depart- 
ment of Forestry and Finance is subor- 
dinate to the grand ducal Ministry of the 
Interior. Perpetual and permanent man- 
agement is the fundamental principle of 
the whole administration. Technically, 
this is accomplished (according to owner- 
ship rights) through the co-operation of 


communal representatives with district 
officials (governmental authorities). As to 
the mutual relations of the State Forest 
and the Communal authorities Section 37 
contains the following: *‘ In the techni- 
cal treatment of Communal forests the 
Oberforster do not serve under the mag- 
istrates, councilmen and representatives 
of Communes, but only under the higher 
State Forestry authorities, whose orders 
they must closely follow. They must 
never forget, however, that they are ad- 
ministering the property of others, that 
their rule must have no other aim than 
to further the good of the Communes, 
that they owe the representatives of the 
Commune respect if not obedience, and 
that it is their duty to confer with Com- 
munal authorities even about the techni- 
cal treatment of the forest and to take into 
account their views and wishes and give 
information upon any phase of adminis- 
tration when it may be asked for. 

Adopting the principle of what is called 
the ‘‘ compartment ’’ method, Communal 
forests are worked on a basis of ‘‘ cultural 
regulations’’ established and renewed 
every twenty years, the accomplishment 
of this work beirg entrusted to the Ober- 
forster and the remuneration paid for out 
of Communal funds according to a fixed 
standard. 

Forest officials co-operate in carrying 
out the principles of management, and in 
a revision of the Oberforsters’ plans, and 
the approval of the Division of Forestry 
and Finances as to methods of treatment, 
precedes the fixing by this body of the 
amount of annual cutting in the sections. 
In order to hinder any threatened dis- 
turbance in the normal condition of for- 
ests due to windfalls, conflagrations or 
insect pests, or to make up for such losses 
as are occasioned by unusual demands of 
owners for payment of debt or other exi- 
gency, a reserve amount of growing tim- 
ber is maintained—~. ¢., a quantity above 
the normal supply. Variations from the 
established amount to be cut, in the way 
of anticipated cuttings, are only allowed 
in case of need, occasioned by financial 
embarassment, in building school houses, 
roads, etc., and only with the sanction of 
the governmental authorities, and such 
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additional cuttings are taken into account 
in the following years’ calculations. 

The government, however, sometimes 
authorizes ‘‘extra cuttings’? without 
reference to the following years’ supply, 
and not in strict accordance with eco- 
nomic rules, when circumstances seem to 
justify them. In all such cases, and 
where disputes and differences arise 
among the various authorities, the deci- 
sion in favor of an extra cutting is only 
to be made on the principle of keeping in 


view the lasting benefit to the Commune, - 


and the cutting is to be done in such 
manner and with all such technical aids 
as shall minimize the hurtful effects. In 
order to facilitate a comparison of results 
with prescribed plans a revision of the 
cultural regulations or working plan takes 
place every ten years. It will be seen 
that the co-operation of Communal au- 
thorities in reference to technical man- 
agement of their forests is only advisory. 
According to the law of June, 1880, re- 
lating to the conduct of Forestry and 
Communal Bodies, regulating receipts 
and disbursements, the Oberforsters have 
to hand in to Communal Board a sched- 
ule containing the computed wood re- 
ceipts and by-products of Communal 
forests for the following year, as well as 
the computed expenses for choppers’ sal- 
aries, gathering of by-products, cultural 
and other works, such as road building. 
Special cuttings are to be separately 
scheduled according to the object for 
which they are authorized. ‘The sched- 
ule after being passed upon by all Com- 
munal authorities is ultimately referred 
to the ‘‘ Oberforst-meister ’’ for confirma- 
tion. Mayors may be present at a revi- 
sion of local plans. Differences arising 
among authorities as to the schedule of 
computed receipts and disbursements the 
final decision rests with the Ministry of 
the Interior. Appointment of forest 
guards or wardens takes place according 
to the law prescribed in 1811. Aspirants 
are presented by the Communal Board in 
question, and when there is no opposi- 
tion, are confirmed by the Department of 
Forestry and Finance. A dismissal of 
these confirmed forest guards, on the part 
of the Commune alone, is not allowed, 
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If the several Communes are not large 
enough each to constitute a separate 
‘*Forst Warte’’ (Circle), then the con- 
tiguous State, Communal and private 
forests are united to form a Circle. If 
these mixed Warte contain more than 25 
ha belonging to the State the guards are 
called Grand Ducal forest guards, and 
the State has full sway in appointing 
them. The mixed Circles are subdivided 
into normal forest Circles such as contain 
more thad 150 ha State forests, and ‘‘ab- 
normal’’ such as contain between 25 and 
150 ha State forests. The first are paid 
and pensioned by the State, the second 
are paid and pensioned by the Communes, 
and the State treasurer only disburses the 
amount raised by the Communes. For 
the management of their forests the Com- 
munes pay a fixed sum towards the wages 
of the Oberforster, the calculation of 
which is based on the assessed valuation 
of territory. 

The sum total of Oberforsters’ wages 
is 266,600 Marks, the proportion paid by 
the Communes being 119,933 Marks, 
which is a small sum when the value 
which Communal forests represent in the 
Grand Duchy is considered. From the 
reports of five years’ management (1889 
to 1894) the average net yearly income 
from State forests was 22 Marks, 79 Pf. 
per ha. The capital valuation therefore 
according to accepted formulas would 
amount to g11 Marks, 60 Pf. I the 
Communal forests similar statistical data 
are not available, but it may be assumed 
that the average net returns of lands 
managed in the same manner and under 
the same control would be equal to the 
State figures. The valuation of 94,218 
ha of Communal forests would therefore 
be 85,889,129 Marks, asum which clearly 
reveals the importance of these posses- 
sions not only to the Communes but to 
the entire State. This valuation is con- 
stantly being enhanced. It may be men- 
tioned here that the good condition and 
large yielding capacity of the Hessian 
Communal forests is chiefly attributable 
to the strict laws in force for fifty years 
regarding the use of wood litter, which is 
not allowed to be gathered for direct use 
but which is collected and made up into 
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salable portions and sold at public auc- 
tion, and the net proceeds divided in cash 
among those entitled to receive it. The 
gathering of ‘‘ wood litter’’ is restricted 
to a percentage of the forest area, in 
coniferous woods at the utmost 20 per 
cent, in deciduous woods 19 percent. In 
the year 1893 which, owing to protracted 
drought, was a year of great dearth, the 
laws of 1839 regulating these methods of 
disposing of wood litter were suspended 
by a law empowering the Minister of the 
Interior, in case of extraordinary dearth 
of fodder and bedding, to allow the ‘‘wood 
litter’’ to be delivered directly. In this 
case the price is to correspond to the tariff 
price of State wood litter. 

American consuls in France say that 
there would be an extensive market in 
that country for our oak lumber if the 
manufacturers here would only saw it in 
the forms desired by French buyers. 
There is no sign, however, that Ameri- 
can lumbermen will comply with this re- 
quirement. They virtually insist that 
Europe shall take their product in the 
form that it pleases them to turn out or 
let it alone, the result being that foreign 
buyers go to other countries for their 
supply. This circumstance merely serves 
to show how the growth of American 
trade in foreign countries is hampered 
and retarded by the short-sighted and un- 
progrossive methods of our own manu- 
facturers.—Majl and Express. 

Mr. Gifford Pinchot, consulting bot- 
anist for the Geological Survey of New 
Jersey, has discovered a single speci- 
men of Pinus Tada in the southern 
part of the State. If this tree came 
there naturally it is an interesting dis- 
covery. There are two dead pines on 
Seven Mile Beach which several botan- 
ists have supposed were of that species. 
The sprouting of Pinus echinata, which 
Mr. Pinchot supposes to have observed 
for the first time, is a common occurrence 
over its entire field of distribution. 

It is reported that knock-down houses 
are being extensively constructed on the 
Pacific Coast for shipment to Japan. 


Willow Culture. 

In Europe willows and wheat grow 
side by side. Sorbiculture is an industry 
which is rapidly growing, large quanti- 
ties of fine grade material being exported. 
France leads in willow culture, although 
Germany and the Low Countries are not 
far behind her. In Germany basket weav- 
ing was formerly a despised industry, the 
basket maker was a vagabond, stealing 
his willows and begging his way. At 
present, however, there are more than 
39,000 persons engaged in basket weav- 
ing in Germany, earning 7'% million 
marks or about two million dollars annu- 
ally. The willows they use are produced 
on 19,500 ha or fifty thousand acres of 
land. ‘The willow is usually relegated to 
otherwise useless land—it is the Cinder- 
ella of trees. Content even so—it utilizes 
an abandoned corner or a poisoned pas- 
ture and clothes with abundant green the 
most hopeless fields, moors and marshes. 

The willow so loves to grow that even 
the weeds have no show, and a mere stick 
stuck in the ground is sufficient to start 
it. Although the willow will grow al- 
most anywhere, in order to get the best 
returns it is wise to plant it in the heavy 
soils along the banks of streams. 

For fine basket work Salix amygdalina 
is the queen of willows, although S. pur- 
purea and viminalis are also extensively 
used. 

In France the willow grower does not 
hesitate to plant good wheat land in wil- 
lows. In regions where lumber is scarce 
baskets replace cases, boxes and trunks. 
They are stronger, cheaper and lighter. 
In the region of La Tremblade and Arca- 
chon there are large plantations of wil- 
lows and factories for the manufacture of 
rough baskets in which to ship their fa- 
mous oysters. 

It is in the Low Countries, however, 
where the willow is used the most. It 
serves for baskets of all kinds, fences, 
cattle racks, wagon tops, trunks, boxes 
and even the signals along the rivers are 
painted willow wicker work. From its 
wood they make their indispensable sabots 
or wooden shoes. It serves still another 
purpose—when planted along their many 
dikes it holds them in place, in fact con- 
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stantly catches the sediment, thus in- 
creasing the depth and fertility of the 
soil. 

The beneficial effects of willows along 
the banks of streams and rivers cannot 
be overestimated. The fertile soils 
washed down from the farm lands instead 
of flowing into the sea are caught by the 
willows along the shore. In that way 
streams are narrowed and consequently 
deepened. Away up on the mountains 
in France where owing to deforestation 
the streams rush with much destructive- 
ness down the steep mountain sides, they 
wind willow twigs in the shape of a 
hammock and throw it across the stream. 
These twigs soon sprout, take hold of the 
soil and force the stream to move ina 
zigzag way. If the willow had no com- 
mercial value it would be worth while to 
plant it along the banks of boisterous 
brooks. 

A large willow trunk placed deep in 
moist earth will take root and form a fine 
shade tree at once. They are unequalled 
for posts for wire fences in marshy places. 

The great advantage of willow culture 
is that it supplements other crops, the 
main work being at a time when there is lit- 
tle to do on the farm. It is not a bad plan, 
as is often done in France, for one son to 
learn the trade of basket weaving and 
during the winter when work is slack 
occupy his time in making baskets in- 
stead of loafing in country stores. The 
work is of such a nature that a girl can 
do it, and although they may follow an- 
other business later in life it will train 
their hands and teach them to be indus- 
trious and self-supporting. 

‘The cause of and cure for the prevail- 
ing floods in the Mississippi Valley were 
the subject of a resolution offered April 
29th by Senator Vest. The Senate Com- 
merce Committee is directed to inquire 
into their cause, whether due to the pres- 
vent levee system or the destruction of 
‘timber near the head waters, and sug- 
gest a means to prevent their recur- 
tence, especially with reference to the con- 
struction of reservoirs. The committee 
is to report next December by bill or 
otherwise. 


Correspondence. 
324 PALISADES AVE., YONKERS, 
April 24, 1897. 
Editor of The Forester : 

DEAR SiR: The proposition to estab- 
lish a National Park along the Palisades 
of the Hudson seems to be gaining force 
in Washington, and it is my expectation 
that, when the Committees of the House 
of Representatives shall be appointed and 
general legislation taken up by that body, 
favorable action will be secured upon the 
pending bill. 

The continuance of discussion seems 
the only way in which /zd/ic legislation 
as distinguished from such as is intended 
for the benefit of private interests may be 
obtained. The absence of all but philan- 
thropic and general public interest in the 
preservation of the Palisades and their 
reservation for the benefit of all of the 
people, deprives the measure requested 
of Congress by the States of New York 
and New Jersey, of that personal, power- 
ful, persistent and altogether persuasive, 
support and advocacy which have come 
to be almost essential to the securing of 
legislative action. There seems great 
lack of time to consider the interests of 
the people, owing to the vast range of 
particular interests represented by dili- 
gent advocates. But worse than lack of 
attention to public business is, for the 
progress of the Palisades Bill, the appear- 
ance against it of' an active and diligent 
lobby, ready to use all means to hinder 
the measure. This lobby has existed 
from the first and is supported by un- 
known contributors. Its methods have 
not been above reproach, and what influ- 
ence it may wield time only will tell. All 
this has been counted, however, and we 
expect to win for our States. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Wa.po G. Morse. 


See ee 


Editor of the Forester: 

DEAR SIR :—I have read your paper 
with great interest and can but congratu- 
late you upon the highly interesting ar- 
ticles you are selecting. 

Yours faithfully, 
ConRAD APPEL. 

DARMSTADT, Germany. 
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Editor of the Forester: 

The policy of setting aside large forest 
reservations, which has called forth such 
a clamor of protests from the individuals 
encroached upon, is distinctly a policy 
which has at heart the greatest good of 
the greatest number—and the grievances 
of the few are bound to be ignored for the 
sake of all. 

Very different were the grievances in 
olden times, when large tracts were con- 
verted by the English kings into forests, 
where they might enjoy the pleasures of 
the chase. This ‘‘ highest franchise of 
princely pleasure’’ was a purely selfish 
measure and weighed heavily upon the 
landowners, who were virtually dispos- 
sessed and burdened with harsh laws and 
severe penalties. 

‘‘At common law it appears to have 
been the right of the king to make a 
forest where he pleased, provided that 
certain legal formalities were observed. 
The king having a continual care for the 
preservation of the realm and for the 
peace and quiet of his subjects, he had, 
therefore, amongst many privileges, this 
prerogative, viz: to have his place of re- 
creation wheresoever he would appoint.’’ 

In a treatise on Forest Laws, by Man- 
wood, the following definition is given . 
‘‘A forest is a certain territory of wooded 
grounds and fruitful pastures, privileged 
for wild beasts and fowls of forest, chase 
and warren to rest and abide. there in the 
safe protection of the king, for his delight 
and pleasure ; which territory of ground 
so privileged is mered and bounded with 
unremovable marks, meres and bound- 
aries, either known by matter of record 
or by prescription ; and also replenished 
with wild beasts of venery or chase, and 
with great coverts of vert, for the succor 
of the said beasts there to abide ; for the 
preservation and continuance of which 
said place, together with the vert and 
venison there are particular officers, laws 
and privileges belonging to the same, 
requisite for that purpose, and proper 
only to a forest and to no other place.’’ 

The ‘‘ princely franchise’’ in spite of 
its selfish oppression has, nevertheless, 
been the means of blessing to later gene- 
rations. The king’s forests, as well as 
elsewhere the sacred groves of priests 





are now a precious inheritance, turned to 
more rational uses. For us, in the new 
world, there are no kings or priests. Let 
us see to it that insight and enthusiasm 
are equal to the task of providing for the 
future’s welfare in the matter of ample 
forests. 

Salt Lake City, April 1, 1897. 


Editor of the Forester: 

There are thousands of tarms in New 
England having more or less waste land 
unfit for tillage, and are of little use for 
pasturing ; rocky hill-sides and steep de- 
clivities which are now of but little finan- 
cial value. 

These wastes, with suitable care and 
management, might become the most 
ornamental and profitable parts of the 
farm. Some good results would follow, 
such as more humid atmosphere, dews 
more copious and rainfalls more frequent, 
etc., ete. 

Yes, and more; the atmosphere of a 
forest is bracing, invigorating and healthy. 

More and more thought-is being given 
to the subject of tree planting and for- 
estry as the country grows older. 

This subject should be thoroughly ven- 
tilated through the press and on the plat- 
form, until the farmers and land-owners 
of New England fully realize the import- 
ance of this enterprise in the develop- 
ment of our resources. 

Could farmers be made to realize that 
it would be for their pecuniary interest to 
devote their idle land in this direction, a 
revolution of this interest would follow. 

If the Legislature of every New Eng- 
land State should appropriate means to 
provide lecturers to take the field during 
the winter months, and thus educate the 
farmers up to the importahce of practi- 
cal forestry much good would result. 
Education on this subject is the need of 


the hour. TimoTHyY WHEELER. 
Moscow, Vt., May to, 1897. 


To the Anglers’ Association of the 
Thousand Islands is due the credit of the 
establishment of a State reservation on 
the St. Lawrence. The Canadian Gov- 
ernment is acting in unison with N. Y. 
State, with the expressed ultimate object 
of forming a grand international park on 
the St. Lawrence. 
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Die Nadelholzer (Conifers). 
BY DR. CARL FREIHERR VON TUBEUF. 
STUTTGART, 1897. 

This charmingly illustrated little work 
of 160 pages is at the same time a most 
valuable student’s hand-book, and an at- 
tractive and instructive volume for the 
general reader. It contains accurate de- 
scriptions in compact but readable form 
of the mid-European conifers. Besides 
using all the distinguished works, in- 
cluding Sargent’s Forests of North Amer- 
ica and his Flora of Japan, and Forests of 
North America by Mayr, Von Tubeuf, 
who is dendrologist in the University of 
Munich and author of several previous 
works, has enjoyed many rare opportuni- 
ties for an intimate acquaintance with the 
habits of conifers. A forestry library is 
not complete without this interesting lit- 
tle work. 

Audubon Society of the State of New Jersey.* 
FOR THE PROTECTION OF BIRDS. 

Attention is called to the fact that the 
fashion of wearing feathers for ornament 
causes the destruction of millions of birds 
each year, and is rapidly lessening their 
numbers. 

Birds are the natural protectors of veg- 
etation against the attacks of insects; in 
this way their utility is beyond estimate. 
They are endowed with beauty, the gift 
of song, wonderful instincts, and a high 
order of intelligence,and display a vivacity 
that places them among the most fasci- 
nating of Nature’s creatures. They thus 
appeal to our zesthetic sense as well as to 
our economic interests. 

Already our song birds have greatly 
decreased in numbers ; while the beautiful 
egrets and snowy herons, and the grace- 
ful terns, once so abundant, have become 
almost exterminated. What is the cause? 
At least nine-tenths of this destruction is 
due to the habit of wearing dead birds, 
or parts of them, for ornament. 

The remedy is in the hands of women ; 
if they will refuse to wear the feathers of 
wild birds the destruction will cease—but 
never until then. 

The wearing of aigrettes is especially 

* There is also an Audubon Society in New York, of 


which Miss Emma H. Lockwog4d, 243 W. Seventy-fifth 
Street, New York City, is Secretary and Treasurer. 
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to be condemned, since they can be pro- 
cured only through the destruction of the 
parent birds in the nesting season, which 
entails death by starvation of the helpless 
young in the nests. In our own country 
we have a few egrets left to protect, but 
the war is still carried on in other coun- 
tries, and will be waged until these beau- 
tiful birds are practically exterminated 
the world over, unless the use of aigrettes 
is abandoned. 

This society appeals to women to refrain 
entirely from the use of aigrettes, and the 
wings and feathers of all w¢/d birds ; and 
to intelligent and humane men to secure 
in every way possible the protection and 
preservation of our native birds. We 
appeal also to teachers to use their influ- 
ence to interest and instruct their pupils 
as to the usefulness of birds, and to stim- 
ulate their love and admiration for these 
fellow creatures. 

Believing that it is only necessary to 
call your attention to this important mat- 
ter to secure your codperation in so good 
a cause, we trust that you will not only 
become a member of this society, but 
will use your influence to enlist others as 
helpers in the work. 

MARY A. MELLICK, 
Secretary, Plainfield, N. J. 
Status of the Forest Reservation Policy. 

By the vote of the Senate on May 27th, 
adopting the conference report on the 
Sundry Civil Appropriation bill, the 
United States Government took one more 
forward step in establishing a forest pol- 
icy, the adoption of the report by the 
House of Representatives and the sign- 
ing of the bill by the President being a 
foregone conclusion. 

That bill contains an amendment based 
upon the so-called McRae bill, the meas- 
ure advocated by the American Forestry 
Association, under which the Secretary 
of the Interior is authorized to institute 
a forestry service for the forest reserva- 
tions which had been established prior to 
the late proclamation by President Cleve- 
land, and such as may be made hereafter. 

These latter reservations, made upon 
the recommendations of the committee of 
the National Academy of Sciences, have 
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by this amendment, been suspended, 7. ¢., 
the operation of the proclamations has 
been annulled until March 1, 1898, and 
until that time the lands embraced in 
these reservations are to be returned to 
the public lands open to entry and subject 
to the general land laws. <A survey of 
all the reservations, showing the distribu- 
tion of the forests, by the Geological Sur- 
vey, is ordered, and an appropriation of 
$150,000 made for it, the supposition 
being, although not definitely expressed 
in the bill, that such surveys, or suffi- 
cient portions, of them, can be accom- 
plished before March 1, 1897, and give 
information as to existing conditions 
which will enable the President to revoke 
or intelligently modify the boundaries and 
extent of the reservations, power to do so 
being expressly given in the bill. 

This entire legislation is, to be sure, 
a compromise measure, and extremely 
crude and imperfect, having been precip- 
itated by the strenuous opposition of the 
Western delegates to the reservations 
made by Mr. Cleveland’s order. ‘These, 
it is claimed, have been established hast- 
ily, without sufficient knowledge and dis- 
crimination, without opportunity for in- 
terested parties to be heard, embodying, 
at least in some cases, large areas that 
should not reasonably have been included. 

To the last these Western Representa- 
tives acted as a unit in discrediting in 
every way the hasty action of President 
Cleveland and his advisors, and in insist- 
ing that the proclamations be uncondi- 
tionally and forever annulled. 

In spite of the crudities and the emas- 
culated condition of the legislation which 
finally saved the reservation policy and 
secures the first beginnings of a forestry 
service, it must be welcomed as such a 
first step, which may gradually be devel- 
oped into a creditable forest administra- 
tion. 

Thus, while it appeared a misfortune 
that the committee of the National Acad- 
emy advocated the extension of forest 
reservations before having submitted their 
report on the necessary administration of 
the same, it may have proved a blessing 
in disguise. 

There is no specific appropriation upon 
which to inaugurate the forest service 
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unless the $90,000 appropriated for 
Special Timber Agents is construed to be 
applicable. 

The manner in which the Geological 
Survey will acquit itself of its difficult 
task of segregating the lands properly to 
be reserved or excluded from reservations 
will have much to do with allaying the 
opposition of the Western States and for- 
warding the establishment of a sound 
forest policy. 

Meanwhile, the full report of the com- 
mittee of the National Academy has been 
made public. It discusses European ex- 
periences with reference to forest influ- 
ence upon floods, relying upon rather 
antiquated data, gives brief notes on Eu- 
ropean and other foreign forest adminis- 
trations, and proposes in detail the fea- 
tures of a forest administration for the 
public timber lands essentially similar to 
those which were first proposed by the 
American Forestry Association in the so- 
called Paddock bill in 1887. At that time 
the public mind and that of the Repre- 
sentatives in Congress were not yet suf- 
ficiently educated to the importance of 
the subject, and hence tlie contemplation 
of an elaborate new bureau with an ap- 
propriation of $250,000, as proposed by 
the committee, appeared premature and 
its establishment unattainable. We fear 
that even now it will take considerable 
time and effort to secure the passage of 
such a bill, while the small beginnings 
secured by the McRae amendment may 
eventually evolutionize into the more 
elaborate and desirable bureau. 

A Few Opinions of the Press in Reference to the 
New Federal Forest Reserves. 

The movement to nullify Mr. Cleve- 
land’s act represents that spirit of ruth- 
less exploitation and destruction which 
has characterized the development of our 
natural resources all over the country, 
and particularly in the West, and which 
it is high time to curb. The waste and 
ruin have been inconceivably large al- 
ready and will be visited on succeeding 
generations, and it is the champions of 
this order who now protest against the 
withdrawal of these large sections of un- 
tillable lands from the reach of ax and 
fire.— Springfield Republican. 





If now while we have the forest, we 
preserve it under reasonable regulations, 
we have a blessing in perpetuity. To do 
this is the lesson of the ages. It was au- 
thorized by law, recommended after care- 
ful study by the best scientific body known 
to our country and ordered by the presi- 
dent. And the answer these senators 
make is vituperation, and a rider on an 
appropriation bill, a declaration that they 
will take the timber anyway and a gen- 
eral stirring up of the timber and mineral 
thieves of the mountainous regions. It 
is time for sense and honesty to be heard. 
—Milwaukee Journal. 


It is painful to reflect ‘that timber 
thieves and other poachers on the public 
domain should have been able, by call- 
ing into activity the prejudice agaiist the 
president, to attach their selfish schemes 
to an appropriation bill. Now that the 
real nature of the scheme is undergoing 
investigation, there is hope that it may 
be defeated.—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


What ought to be done is to begin a 
system of forestry management, or reser- 
vation management, which will permit 
the use of the resources of these lands for 
the public benefit. Under proper man- 
agement they can be made a source of 
income to the Government while supply- 
ing all the needs of the surrounding dis- 
tricts for supplies of timber and minerals. 
It is, of course, but just that a further sur- 
vey of these lands be made to exciude 
any tracts that the Forestry Commission 
may have unwisely included through 
haste or error. But the most important 
thing to do is to get Congress to pass a 
law for the proper conduct of the reser- 
vations. Zhey are not to be kept as idle parks 
but as public farms, and the system of work- 
ing them should be begun at once.—San 
Francisco Examiner. 


It would seem a wise proceeding on the 
part of the national legislators to await a 
report, and not in deference to a few min- 
ing camps evince an unseemly haste in 
nullifying one of the most popular acts of 
the last president.—/ndianapolis Sentinel. 


There may be two sides to this ques- 
tion, as there are to all others, but there 
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is nothing in the matter to justify the epi- 
thets which some senators have applied 
to the ex-president or the sneers which 
others have cast upon the eminent gen- 
tlemen who recommended the reserva- . 
tion. They were entirely unselfish in the 
matter, and proceeded according to their 
best judgment and most patriotic im- 
pulses. If a wrong has been committed 
President McKinley will right it in due 
time and form, and such episodes as that 
in the Senate are to be deprecated under 
all circumstances.—ansas City Star. 


If the reservation order was too sweep- 
ing it can be and should be amended, but 
the policy of protecting our forests should 
be maintained and extended, because it 
is in accord with the best interests of the 
American people.—/Philadelphia Ledger. 


The great lumber companies may, in- 
deed, resent the segregation of timber 
which they had hoped to cut, for their 
business profit, but the farmer and the 
ranchman of the future will have reason 
to be grateful for the reservation policy. 
The problem of protecting settlers al- 
ready on the reserved areas is perfectly 
simple, and the Forestry Commission has 
long been engaged upon this supplemen- 
tary part of their work. To set aside the 
reservation altogether because this detail 
takes time, although no settler may have 
been disturbed, is preposterous.— New 
York Sun. 


By all means let us have a forestry sys- 
tem. Let the timber be judiciously cared 
for, not for the reason urged by many, 
that indiscriminate cutting subjects the 
country to the risk of increased aridity, 
for the evidence is not conclusive on that 
point, but because it will be profitable to 
the people and the Government to con- 
serve its supplies of timber. But let us 
not make the blunder of indefinitely lock- 
ing up our timber supplies. Why should 
the present generation deny itself the use 
of the products of our forests that their 
successors may enjoy the sole benefit 
when the adoption of a proper course 
would permit present as well as future 
enjoyment ?—San Francisco Chronicle. 
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